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Our Daily Bread 
Touch bread wiih reverent fingers— 
it is pari 
Of God himself, the kernel at the heart 


Of earth’s deep inward being. It has 
come 


_A long way on a journey out of some 


Far inner region for the good of man: 

A hardy germination that began 

When God first saw the earth and 
called it good: 


When fields were planted and the gold 
wheat stood 


Rippling like music down the lands, 

And then the harvesi—and a woman's 
hands 

Shaping a loaf—an oven’s glowing 
heat. 


And lo at last, 
crusted, sweet, 


the bread, brown- 


To satisfy man’s hunger. ... Oh, thank 
God 

That lifting upward from the broken 
sod 

Has come this evidence of gracious 
care: : 

Our daily bread—the answer to our 
prayer. 

—GracE NOLL CROWELL 


Used by kind permission of the author. 
This poem is to appear in a forthcoming 
book of Grace Noll Crowell’s being pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. All rights 
are reserved. 


Our Christian Mission in Today's 
Rural World 


e A working conference on this topic 
was held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 23-25, 1951, under the 
auspices of the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. Present were mission- 
aries on furlough, mission board repre- 
sentatives, young people under ap- 
pointment, staff members of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and 
Division of Foreign Missions, and 
other interested people. Rev. James 
K. Mathews, Chairman of the Rural 
Missions Cooperating Committee, and 
Mrs. Hugh D. Taylor, the Vice-Chair- 
man, presided. 

The purpose of the conference was 
“to reconsider mission policy and 
methods for today and the need for 
relating the 
Gospel in more 
tangible ways 
to the prob- 
lem of grow- 
ing mass hun- 
ger and the 
strivings of 
rural people 
for a_ better 
way of life.” 


“Touch bread 
with reverent 
fingers.” 


Making tortil- 
las, the bread of 
Mexico. 


—United Chris- 
tian Missionary 
Society 


Most of the time was given to un- 
hurried consideration of such topics 
as: Our Christian Mission in Today’s 
Rural World; What Changes in Method 
or Policy Are Needed?; Significant 
Advances in Rural Missions since 1947; 
Trends and Requirements in Mission- 
ary Preparation Today; An Examina- 
tion of Our Present Training Facili- 
ties. 

Guest speakers were: 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Administrator, 
Technical Services Administration, 
U.S. Department of State 

Dr. Raymond W. Miller, Consultant, 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, Principal, Alla- 
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habad Agricultural Institute 

Mr. Albert Mayer, Director, Pilot 
Projects in Rural Extension, United 
Provinces Government, India 


FINDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


A small group of people worked in 
advance of the Conference on a state- 
ment designed to express as accurately 
as possible the mind of the various 
boards and churches represented. This 
statement was given over to a duly 
appointed Findings Committee which 
gave it careful revision in the light of 
conference discussions. Members of 
the Findings Committee were: E. K. 
Higdon, Chairman, Leland S. Bru- 
baker, Miss Lucile Colony, J. LeRoy 
Dodds, Raymond A. Dudley, Wynn C. 
Fairfield. 

The following excerpts are taken 
from the final statement as accepted 
by the conference: 

The Church in its world mission 
today faces probably the greatest 
challenge in its history. Growing mass 
kunger, pressure for agrarian reform, 
the tragic struggle of village peoples 
for a better way of life, and the 
subtle and rival flood of materialism 
which threatens to engulf millions are 
major factors in most of the lands 
where foreign missions serve. 

The Gospel of hope and redemption 
has direct relevance to these problems 
and needs. Christ made it so by teach- 
ing and example. It is the task of the 
Church to demonstrate a way of re- 
demption and a fuller life, which saves 
man not only from sin but from mass 
poverty and cther evils which dwarf 
and blight human life. 

In order to identify the message of 
the Gospel with the critical needs of 
our time in more tangible ways and 
to provide a more positive outreach 
to all classes, we suggest that the 
rural mission of the Church be 
strengthened with increased emphasis 
especially along the following lines: 


Selection and Training of Personnel 


We are encouraged by an awaken- 
ing consciousness of rural needs in the 
Church, both in this country and in 
other lands. But as we face the magni- 
tude and urgency of these needs, we 
are aware that trained rural workers 
in sufficient numbers have _ been 
neither requested by the fields, re- 
cruited by mission boards, nor pre- 
pared for this task, either here or 
abroad. 


A. Nationals 


Programs for the improvement of 
village life can as a rule best be car- 
ried forward by qualified nationals in 
their own lands. But the number who 
have training and experience for such 
work is so limited and the facilities 
for preparing others who are needed 
immediately are so inadequate that 
the boards here and the churches and 
missions overseas should cooperate to 
accelerate the selection and training 
of nationals. Therefore, : 

We recommend that nationals b 
recruited for rural work and pre- 
pared: (1) in agricultural and rural 
life colleges: (2) in in-service train- 
ing and workshops: (3) in North 
American institutions, the number in 
this category to be carefully selected 
after practical experience in their 
home lands; (4) that nationals already 
in various types of rural service also 
be given such opportunities; and (5) 
that adequate support be provided for 
these workers, both for training and 
subsequent service. 


B. Missionaries 


While we note with encouragement 
the increased number of calls from the 
fields for qualified rural missionaries 
and the increasing number now being 
sent out by mission boards, we regret 
that the proportion of missionary per- 
sonnel so qualified and used is still too 
small a minority in the total force to 
provide an effective witness and to do 
the type and quality of work that 
urgently needs to be done. 

By rural missionaries we have in 
mind those trained in specific areas 
of service among rural people, such as, 
agriculture, the rural ministry, village 
health, home and family life, and re- 
lated fields. If 1,000 new rural mis- 
sionaries were appointed within the 
next ten years, the number would not 
be disproportionate to the total staff. 
The proportion of rural missionaries 
within the total staff should be in- 
creased to a number comparable with 
those in other fields, such as, medicine 
and education. Therefore, 

We recommend (1) that we accept 
as our first goal the selection and 
training of 1,000 missionaries for 
service among rural people; and (2) 
that special attention be given to the 
development of more uniform stand- 
ards for rural training with reference 
to the content and quality of courses 
and the number of credit hours re- 
quired, such standards to include the 
following: 


—Hugh G. Korteling 


They earn as they learn at Palmaner. 


a. A year of rural training in addi~ 


tion to college and seminary educa-~_ 
tion for the missionary who engages © 
in churchmanship, that is, the pastor- 


evangelist. (Where time and expense 


are important factors, we suggest that | 


seminaries be requested to give credit 
for such basic rural courses in place of 


some of the more _ conventional | 


courses); 
b. A minimum of sixteen hours or 
the equivalent 


in rural study for 
workers in rural education, village 


health, family life, and related fields; 
c. An academic year of Bible study, | 


theology for rural life, rural church 


development, and related courses in 


addition to the technical training for | 


the agricultural missionary; and 
d. Additional rural training for mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough. ... 


Relating Rural Missions to the 
Field Program 


In view of the fact that an increas- 
ing number of agricultural mission- 
aries is being sent to the field, 

We recommend that consideration 
be given on the field to the opening 
of avenues for village extension serv- 
ice as a part of the ongoing program. 
Such service should be related to the 
village churches and, insofar as pos- 
sible, mediated through them... . 


Restudy of Emphases 
We recommend thai the national 
(Continued on page 7) 


Refresher Course at Palmaner 


By Mina C. JONGEWAARD* 


e@ Every two years we have a re- 
_ fresher course for our former students 
or “old girls,” as we call them, and 
wives of our village teachers. We have 
recently completed a_ three-week 
course with eight teachers’ wives, one 
_ pastor’s wife, and sixteen old girls 
_ present. The women lived together in 
two double cottages in the hostel— 

an ideal place because they got right 
into the atmosphere of school life and 
activities with our school girls. 

We were fortunate in having excel- 
lent leaders to help us. Rev. W. Yesu- 
_ patham, our local pastor, led the morn- 

ing devotions, Bible study, and eve- 
ning prayer during the first week. 
Government officers gave us excellent 
talks and demonstrations on home 
gardens, care of poultry, beekeeping, 
and agricultural work. The afternoons 
all through the three weeks were 
given to drafting, sewing, and simple 
embroidery for the teachers’ wives; 
while our cottage workers had special 
classes in cross-stitch as well. Each 
evening our guest speakers led wor- 
ship services under a huge tamarind 
tree. 

During the second week Miss Hilda 
Samuel, Christian home worker under 
the Madras Regional Christian Coun- 
cil, was with us and gave helpful talks 
on Christian living, Christian home 
festivals, and work for every Chris- 


* Miss Mina C. Jongewaard is a mis- 
sionary of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica at Palmaner, South India, where she 
serves as Principal of the Women’s In- 
dustrial School. 


tian woman in her village. Mrs. C. 
DeBruin was with us for part of the 
week, giving talks on the organization 
of the Christian Fellowship and 
Mothers’ Union in our United Church 
of South India. 

Miss Helen Wetter, of the English 
Methodist Church, and Miss Eva Doss, 
of the Women’s Christian College, 
Madras, both trained nutritionists, 
held a five-week course in food and 
nutrition, explaining a balanced diet, 
calories, vitamins, minerals, and the 
need for understanding foods. They 
analyzed the women’s own village 
diets and explained the deficiencies 
and how they could be corrected by 
supplies available in their areas. The 
women soon became very calorie- and 
balanced-diet-minded and determined 
to go back and improve their diets and 
those of their villages. Even with lack 
of foodstuffs, so many people through 
ignorance are wasting valuable and 
nutritious materials or not using them 
because of prejudice or local custom. 

Miss Helen Sutherland, nurse in the 
Church of Scotland Mission, was also 
with us giving a course in home nurs- 
ing, child care, and first aid. We had 
the children right on hand for prac- 
tical work, and because the mothers 
followed her advice about feeding and 
care, the babies were happier and 
healthier when they left. 

The missionary doctor came in from 
Punganur for one afternoon and held 
a clinic for the women and babies, 
giving medical service as needed. 


We took time out for play and re- 
laxation. The refresher students were 
out with the school girls during game 
hour. Each Tuesday evening they were 
entertained at dinner, first in the 
bungalow, then by the teachers, and 
the last week by the hostel girls. After 
dinner, all entered into the games and 
songs, relaxing and forgetting they 
were mothers of grown children with 
many burdens and responsibilities. 
They enjoyed playing the Indian 
kummi and singing songs, as they did 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Each month I spend a few days out 
in the villages with these women giv- 
ing out new work, collecting and pay- 
ing for finished -work, and having a 
meeting with them, learning about 
their own voluntary Christian service 
work. 

These last few years, with failure 
of the monsoon, we have had more 
workers than ever, because for many 
families it is the only means of income 
since there is no cultivation of land 
and men have no work to do. Sales of 
linen embroidery work have con- 
tinued to be excellent, even though 
prices have gone up as much as four 
times. Gift shops in Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras take most of our work on 
a commission basis, and each hot sea- 
son we have sales at hill stations. 

Our school is operated chiefly for 
underprivileged girls of the villages. 
Most of the girls after taking home- 
makers’ training return to their vil- 
lages and become helpers. They are 
doing much voluntary work among 
the women and children. We look for- 
ward to the time when a missionary 
can give full time to the Extension De- 
partment of the school. 


Miss Mina Jonge- 
waard, Prin- 
cipal, Women’s 
Industrial 
School 


Girls making 
baskets at 
Palmaner. 

—Hugh K. Kor- 
teling 


@® The grim fact that the world was 
losing the battle for food pervaded the 
atmosphere in which the Sixth Con- 
ference Session of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions met in its new home in Rome, 
November 19 to December 7, 1951. 
According to the report of the Direc- 
tor-General world population since 
1936 has increased thirteen per cent 
whereas food production increased 
only nine per cent. 

Nutritional levels continue to be 
very unsatisfactory in vast regions of 
the world, such as, the Far East, the 
Near East, and Africa which contain 
three-fifths of the world’s population. 
Increased production since prewar 
years has been greatest in those coun- 
tries where nutritional levels had pre- 
viously been highest. The current def- 
icit in per capita food supplies was 
the greatest in the Far East, despite 
an increase in imports during the last 
year. So far as total agricultural pro- 
duction is concerned, by 1948 it was 
somewhat higher than in earlier post- 
war years. In North America, Latin 
America, Oceania, the Near East, and 
Africa production was higher than be- 
fore the war and is still increasing. 
Towards the middle of 1950 the out- 
break of the Korean War shattered 
these favorable perspectives. Ensuing 
defence programs and stock piling 
caused rising prices. 

At the same time the threat of fam- 
ine in India and parts of other coun- 
tries undermined any margin of safety 
between food production and food re- 
quirements even at a meager subsis- 
tence level. Documents before the 
conference showed the production of 
cereals in underdeveloped regions was 
no higher in 1950 than two years 
earlier, and in exporting regions the 
outlook had declined. With exception 
of sugar, world output of all commodi- 
ties in relation to the people to be fed 
and clothed remains lower than be- 
fore the war. 

On the other hand, the Director- 
General called attention to the fact 
that bases for new and substantial 
progress have been created. Six fac- 
tors were listed as hopeful of success: 

1. The rapidity with which the 
tremendous devastation of war has 
been repaired and the high productive 
capacity of modern economy. 

2. There is a growing accumulation 
of knowledge in the field of agricul- 
tural technology. By the application 
of this knowledge agricultural pro- 


FAO Faces World Food Situation 


By Joun H. REISNER 


ductivity, both per acre and per man, 
can be rapidly increased. 

3. Governments have made unde- 
niable progress in analyzing their 
problems and in setting up the neces- 
sary administrative machinery. 

4. FAO has strengthened itself, not 
only in its regular program but 
through the expanded technical assist- 
ance program which greatly multiplies 
its ability to render direct assistance 
to governments. 

5. The most urgent investment 
needs have been calculated, and stud- 
ies have been made or are being 
prepared which outline the actions 
which must be taken if these needs 
are to be met. 

6. The ‘peoples of underdeveloped 
countries have become more and more 
conscious of the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which they live, and 
governments now have the necessary 
popular support for the measures to 
be undertaken. 

The conference was conscious of the 
need for more vigorous action at the 
farm level and called upon all mem- 
ber governments: (a) to establish 
adequate extension and administra- 
tive services on the level of the farmer 
and linked with local administration 
and education and with activities of 
established organizations and institu- 
tions; (b) to insure that necessary sup- 
plies and equipment for effective ad- 
ministra- 
tion work are 
available; (c) 
to promote 
where neces- 
Sia ty, pilot 


Vaccination of 
cattle in Siam 
as a part of the 
FAO program 
for eradicating 
rinderpest. 


schemes and demonstration areas; and 
(d) to provide adequate services to 


insure improvement of home eco- | 


nomics in rural areas. 

Many pressing problems were con- 
sidered, such as, reform of agrarian 
structures, migration, 


long-term objectives and associated 
problems, locust control, rural wel- 
fare, nutrition, forestry, and the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 
An International Plant Protection 
Convention was approved and was 


immediately signed by a number of 


the nations present. 


Dr. Wahlen, Director of the Division | 
of Agriculture, in reviewing the Ex-2 


E 


panded Program of Technical Assist-— 


ance reported that basic agreements 
had been 
countries or territories, covering 144 


supplemental agreements. The num- 
ber of technical assistance experts re-_ 
and ; 


quested by member countries, 
agreed to by FAO, totaled 378. Two 
hundred and twenty-six experts are 
in the field or have returned from 


assignments. Individual projects deal. 
chiefly with agriculture, economics, | 


forestry, fisheries, and nutrition. More 
than fifty per cent of the experts are 


international | 
commodity problems, fertilizers and — 
pesticides, food shortages and famine, — 


signed with forty-eight — 


dealing with immediate problems of | 


agriculture. 
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Rural Health Service in Mexico», 


By FLORINE CANTRELL* 


© “High is low and low is high” may 
sound like a conundrum. Yet to live 
over a mile high and suffer a low 
standard of living has all too much 
meaning for plateau Mexicans. 

The Disciples of Christ serve in a 
large semi-desert region of Mexico. 
Two of our projects are located among 
rural people: one in Jerez Valley of 
the state of Zacatecas; the other in 
Pabellon in the state of Aguascali- 
entes. 

The Jerez project is the older of the 
two. Today some policy-minded people 
‘are feeling that more effective work 
can be done if missionaries live near 
people in the community they would 
serve, approaching their level of liv- 
ing. Nineteen years ago I had not 
heard of such a policy. I had enter- 
tained the idea, but it was not alto- 
gether my reason for beginning the 
Jerez Valley work under the same roof 
and with a Mexican farm family. The 
real reason for doing so was that this 
took place during the depression 
thirties, when no money was available. 
I did ask permission to work in this 
fashion until funds and labor could be 
provided to remodel a borrowed house. 

This was when we made friends, 
laid foundations, and broke down bar- 
riers. While I worked, I was making 


* Miss Florine Cantrell, R.N., is a rural 
health worker with the Disciples of Christ 
Mission in Mexico. 


interesting observations. I'oo many 
saddened parents were calling on me 
to photograph their dead _ babies. 
Being a nurse I could make some 
generalizations about unhealthful con- 
ditions for infants. I was seeing hard 
rains wash the top soil from the 
plowed furrows, leaving exposed rock 
and hard pan. I was feeling crop 
failures year after year. I was ob- 
serving many cases of malnutrition. I 
was fully aware of spiritual poverty 
and was hearing repeatedly, “God so 
wills it; God so wills it.” 

When the time came to make plans 
and ask for property and equipment 
looking forward to a health program, 
we were led to choose Los Haro, a 
village of nearly one thousand people. 
An important thoroughfare, a rough 
dirt road, passes through this village. 
A cemetery that serves some fifteen 
villages is in this same place. This is an 
indication of a centrally-located vil- 
lage, a proper place for a health center. 
We began operations in 1945 with the 
help of a Mexican nurse. 

We are now conducting a prenatal 
clinic, but we go to patients’ homes to 
deliver babies. If you ask for statistics 
on the mortality rate of mothers, I 
can only say that since the beginning 
we have delivered babies for ap- 
proximately five hundred women with 
only one mother lost. One of our 
mothers was heard to say, “Before you 


‘came many graves were opened to re- 
ceive ‘mothers. Now that has been 
oeenged.” 

Alongside the health program, with 
the help of another missionary nurse, 
we are training village girls to do 
midwifery on a scientific basis, hoping 
they will return to their villages and 
set up a similar service. 

Too often mothers did not follow 
our instructions to add milk to the 
diet of undernourished children, the 
reason being that there was no milk. 
We ordered some French Alpine milch 
goats, which removed some obstacles 
in the health program. 

Huentepec (Mountain of Light, 
Aztec) is the name of a rural school, 
our second project. It is located in 
Pabellon. The matter of training 
leadership for our evangelical work 
has had much study. We have done 
some training by a trial—and—error 
method. The result has been a fair 
education for several young men. But 
few have been interested in giving 
themselves to full-time Christian serv- 
ice. The school is new but promises 
to give a more practical type of edu- 
cation. 

Huentepec receives rural boys and 
girls after they finish their elementary 
education in the government school in 
Pabellon. Emphasis is given to home- 
making for the girls and better farm- 
ing methods for the boys. It is hoped 
and desired that these young people 
will take up life in their villages and 
put into practice what they have 
learned. 


Miss Florine 
Cantrell, R.N. 


Goat which sired 
and improved herd 
“, , . that removed 
some of the ob- 
stacles.” 


—United Christian 
Missionary Society 


® If we would be effective in helping 
the peoples of Asia and of other lands 
to a better level of living, we our- 
selves must learn to work with the 
people. Self-help must be a two-way 
road. We of the West need to realize 
the many contributions which the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America have given us already. For 
example, some of our major crops 
were introduced from those countries. 
This can be a starting point, if we 
would now help them to use better 
farming methods. 

Most of the people in the Near East 
and Southeast Asia still assume it is 
virtually impossible to increase food 
production. It will help if we will re- 
member how new our own under- 
standing is in this matter. Quite 
naturally, people who have for a long 
time been accustomed to crowded 
living conditions, low yields, and to 
religious and philosophic systems, 
which serve to make life bearable 
under these conditions, often look upon 
change with misgivings. Their great- 
est fear is that things will get worse, 
and to them “change” often suggests 
just that possibility. Therefore, 
thorough consideration must be given 
to cultural and psychological factors. 

1. Find a community of feeling. 
This can perhaps best be done in such 
universal fields as food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, taxes, worship, raising of children, 
etc. It will be well to let the people 
know we appreciate the contribution 
which they have made in such realms 
as architecture, music, government, 
and other basic areas of everyday liv- 
ing. 

2. Start where the people are. 
This is a well-established teaching 
principle. It is necessary that special 
attention be given to such matters as 
the present level of technology, the 
type of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities that are available, the 
degree of literacy in the country, and 
the main religious practices, family 
systems, and tood habits. 

3. Try to understand why people 
do things the way they do. There are 
numerous ready opportunities for us 
to appreciate different ways of doing 
things. Some of this understanding 
comes to us by way of our appreciation 
of Biblical conditions, while others 
will be more convincing on a common 
sense basis. In fact, many present 
practices are akin to those of our own 


Dr. Arthur F. Raper, Social Scientist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Twelve Points of Self-Help 


By ARTHUR F. RAPER 


great grandparents who lived as 
pioneers in this country or, still a little 
earlier, in Europe. For us to function 
effectively at this point, we will often 
need to use our imaginations. Take, 
for example, the matter of harvesters 
leaving heads for the gleaners. Upon 
analysis this practice is a sort of ele- 
mental social security formula; it af- 
fords poor famlies a recognized way 
to secure food. 

It is also important to understand 
the outlook of the village dweller. The 
village dweller is not primarily an 
individual, but rather a member of 
a group. Also, it should be remem- 
bered that the structure of the family 
in these areas is basically different 
from that of our own for, whereas 
ours is limited primarily to that of a 
single generation (father, mother, and 
children), the family there is more in- 
clusive, contains grandparents and 
elderly kinsmen, and is usually highly 
stable. : 

4. Carry on activities in which the 
people themselves are interested. It 
is our impression that we need to 
spend more time finding out what the 
people want for themselves, and less 
time deciding among ourselves what 
we think they need. If this basic prin- 
ciple is adhered to, there is little like- 
lihood that we will fail in our desires 
for our technical self-help services 
will be wanted by them. This point 


in a way summarizes most of what | 
has been mentioned in the three 
earlier points. 
5. Help the people believe they can 
improve their situation. There will be 
little incentive on the part of village — 
people to apply themselves to their 
problems unless they come to believe 
they can improve their situation. That | 
is why the initial performance had _ 
best be centered upon very elemental 
human situations. Once there is the 
belief that improvement can be made 
—and even the most likely areas will | 
not be easy—then the way is open for . 
further development. 
6. Be content with small begin-. 
nings. The promoters of self-help ac- 


> 


tivities must be prepared for a tarda 
response from villagers. Small changes 
should be cherished. The first in- ft 
novation is the most difficult. Quite 
naturally, villagers who have lived at 
the same place and in the same way 
for a long time have developed a 
close-knit culture, which is generally — 
intolerant of change. i 

7. Use the villagers’ own organiza- 
tions. We will need to give careful at- 
tention to doing things in ways that_ 
fit into local organizational frame- 
work. It takes much less energy to use. 
existing organizations than to set up > 
new ones. Furthermore, when we use — 
what exists, the leaders of cooperat-_ 
ing groups serve as sponsors of activi- | 
ties we are promoting and so assure > 
local participation. The very genius of 
self-help lies in utilizing existing phys- 
ical and social resources which in-- 
clude established group relationships 
no less than soil fertility. 

8. Watch the villagers’ pace and 
keep in step with them. We need to 
remember how different our back-— 
grounds and experiences are from 
those of the people with whom we are © 
working. We will need to allow time 
for questions to be formulated. The 
villager will take little for granted. 
Rather he will want to see every step 
of each activity. In this connection, it 
will be well for us to remember that 
the villager knows practically nothing 
about modern conveniences and the 
democratic process. It takes time to 
get things done in our fluid society 
but a much longer time among peoples 
whose way of life has. been generally 
static for centuries. 


t 
} 


9. Place responsibility on tne people 
as soon as they can take it. The self- 


_ help plan operates best when the per- 
son being helped knows he will be 


given full recognition for any progress 
he makes. This approach is most im- 
portant; otherwise the villagers will 
sense the program is not designed 


_ primarily for them. If the villagers are 


' given all the responsibility they can 


take, the persons who initiated the 
project are free to move elsewhere 
and start anew. 


10. Deal with the people as equals. 
Dealing with the villager as an equal 


is perhaps the most basic point yet 


made. It is doubtful whether anything 
can be done effectively on any other 
basis. The equalitarian approach, basic 
in all education, is especially needed 


when dealing with the villager for he — 


often looks with suspicion upon the 
outsider. 


11. Expect growing pains. The vil- 
lagers themselves, as they begin to 
have hope, will want to have their 
own way. We may expect at times to 


_ find them somewhat demanding, want- 


ing to assume more responsibility than 
they are able to carry. These evi- 
dences of growing pains should be 
greatly welcomed for they, more than 
anything else, demonstrate that the 
villagers are beginning to want to do 
things for themselves. The person who 
is not prepared to adjust himself to 
these growing desires of villagers to 
help themselves should not have re- 
sponsibility in promoting self-help 


_ programs. The truth is a self-help 


project is a failure if there are no 
evidences of growing pains. 


12. Don’t expect thanks from the 


' people being helped. In the very na- 


ture of the situation the recipients 


of assistance are seldom in a position 
to offer open appreciation. Rather, 


they are usually aware that they are 
making headway belatedly and, there- 


| fore, will often be somewhat on the 
' defensive. We should keep this point 
’ squarely in mind, lest we feel we have 
/ failed because the villagers do not 
| seem to appreciate what we are doing. 


In the long run the villagers will be 
thankful, but only after the self-help 
demonstrations have proved their ini- 
tial effectiveness. 


—Adapted from Foreign Agriculture, 
June 1951 


Just now Dr. Raper has returned 


—John Palmer, Toronto 


Mrs. Hugh D. Taylor, Vice-Chairman, 
Rural Missions Conference 


(Continued from page 2) 


churches and the mission boards make 
a study of personnel, funds, and other 
resources used by institutions, as com- 
pared with those available to the non- 
institutional village program, in the 
hope of releasing more funds and per- 
sonnel in view of present-day critical 
needs in rural areas. 

We point out to churches and boards 
the necessity for national leaders and 
missionaries using such training op- 
portunities in North America as those 
at Cornell, and for providing similar 
education and inspiration overseas 
through institutes, conferences, and 
workshops... . 


Missions and Government Technical 
Assistance Programs 


We recognize that programs of tech- 


—Methodist Prints 


Rev. James K. Mathews, Chairman, 
Rural Missions Conference 


nical assistance are an essential and 
valid part of United Nations and gov- 
ernmental responsibility today. We 
commend these efforts and urge that all 
possible consideration and care be 
given to see that the maximum 
amount of assistance goes to peoples 
who are most in need. 


National and Area Committees 


We recommend to the International 
Missionary Council and the area com- 
mittees of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches that they propose to the 
various national Christian councils 
that, where such committees do not 
exist, a Committee cn Rural Work be 
set up to further growth of interest 
among missionaries and nationals and 
to serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation and experience. 


from a trip around the world and had 
an opportunity to look briefly at vil- 
lage life in Indonesia, The Philippines, 
Thailand, Burma, Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Syria, and Egypt. 

On the basis of these recent observa- 
tions he adds three points as follows: 
(a) make your presence in the village 
understood; (b) be short on making 
promises and long on keeping the ones 
that are made; and (c) help get bene- 
fits of technical assistance to villagers 
by methods which facilitate the reten- 
tion of the benefits by the villagers. 
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(Continued from page 4) 

The report of the Director-General 
on the work of FAO during 1950-51 
makes exciting reading. Items in this 
report will be dealt with in later issues 
of RurAL MISSIONS. 

Mr. Norris E. Dodd was re-elected 
to serve another two-year term as Di- 
rector-General. Membership in FAO 
was voted to Argentina, Japan, Laos, 
and Nepal, bringing the total number 
of member countries to seventy-one— 
the largest membership of any of the 
United Nations organizations. 


Deep Furrows 


The utilization and conservation of 
soil and water will be discussed not as 
an end in itself and not primarily from 
the physical point of view but as a 
means of improving the livelihood, 
nutrition, health, and general welfare 
of the people in the tropical areas of 
the region concerned. 


—Norris E. Dopp 


The urban church in our large and 
small cities and towns is there because 
there has been and is a rural church 
today. Probably eighty per cent of 
those who worship in city and town 
congregations will trace their origin 
to their forebears in the rural church. 


—BISHOP PICKETT 


In the beginning of the Etawah vil- 
lage work in India we had to guard 
against the futility of big planning on 
paper. We had to get some work going 
on at the crossroads with village people 
participating in the efforts to work out 
some of their problems. We needed 
high-level men in low-level jobs. 
Another factor in setting up a village 
project is reproducibility. Looking 
ahead, we decided that if a project 
could not give reasonable assurance 
of being capable of extension over the 
country on the basis of its own merit, 
it was not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


— ALBERT MAYER 


Thresh - 
ing barley— 
United An- 
dean Mission 
Farm, Pical- 
qui, Ecuador. 


Men and Events 


Supreme Court 
Sanctions Land Reforms 


® Full sanction was given to the 
widest land reform program in his- 
tory when the Supreme Court of In- 
dia unanimously declared the Consti- 
tutional Act of 1951 valid. 

After the Independence of India in 
August 1947, various states took legis- 
lative action designed to eliminate the 
vicious feudal zamindar (landlord) 
system which was crippling agricul- 
tural programs. A group of zamindars 
contested these laws, and in June 1951 
Parliament amended the Constitution 
to legalize the reforms. Landlords 
from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Madhya Pradesh challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the first amendment, 
Articles 31 (a) and 31 (b), contending 
it infringed upon states’ rights. 

—Indian Information Bulletin 


Thresher 
for Small Grains 


e A small grain thresher has long 


been used in Japan. It was more re- | 


cently introduced into Korea by the 


Japanese. This thresher is operated | 
by a foot pedal which leaves the op-_ 


erator’s hands free to feed in the 


grain slowly. 


It is more commonly used for rice, | 


although a considerable amount of 


time and labor are saved in threshing 
other small grains. One advantage is 


that only the heads are fed into the 
machine, and the straw is not damaged. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Charles 


D. Stokes, a Methodist missionary te 
secured working . 


Korea, we have 
drawings of the thresher which can 
be made by anyone who possesses 2. 
reasonable amount of mechanical 


i 
| 


{ 


skill. Photostatic copies of the draw= 


ings may be had from Agricultural 


Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., without charge. 


On Human Relationships 


e Today science has brought all the 
different quarters of the globe so close® 
together that it is impossible to isolate 


them one from another. Today we are | 


i 
! 
i 


} 
R 


| 
| 


faced with the preeminent fact. that, — 


if civilization is to survive, we must 


cultivate the science of human rela-_ 


tionships. (From a speech the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote, the night 
before his death, in observance of 
Jefferson Day.) 


{ 
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SE Ta HN ON TEE AE BEE ST DDT EN RR TTS 


HENRY GARLAND BENNETT 


e The nations of the world, as well 
as rural missions, have lost a good 
friend in the death of Dr. H. G. Ben- 
nett on December 22, 1951, in an air- 
plane crash in Iran. We join with the 
President in his statement: 

“In the death of Henry Garland 
Bennett, Administrator of the Point 4 
Program, I have lost a friend and 
the American people have lost a great 
teacher of the simple ideas of coopera- 
tion and brotherhood. 


“He was a good man, and he be- 


lieved in the goodness of human na- 


ture; he was an educated man, in the 
best sense, and he believed in the 
right of all to an education. Finally, 
he understood how people can work 
miracles by sharing knowledge to 
help themselves and each other. That 
is the essence of the Point 4 Pro- 
gram, for which Dr. Bennett lived 
and died.” 


SSS SSS 
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